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Credible Signaling in @SAGE 
International Crises 


Brandon J Kinne' and Nikolay Marinov” 


Abstract 

How, if at all, do nondemocratic elections affect credible signaling in interna- 
tional crises? While the literature on credible signaling emphasizes the 
importance of electoral competition, it does not specify the minimal conditions 
that elections must satisfy in order to enhance the credibility of threats. We 
address this oversight by focusing on two fundamental properties of electoral 
institutions: (1) the degree of proincumbent bias and (2) the vulnerability of 
the incumbent to a de facto loss of power following an opposition victory. Our 
theory argues that both decreases in electoral bias and increases in incumbent 
vulnerability introduce greater accountability into the electoral process and 
thus enhance the credibility of public threats, even when elections fail to meet 
basic democratic standards. We apply these insights to the case of electoral 
authoritarianism, that is, regimes in which some form of electoral competition 
exists but basic principles of democratic governance are commonly violated. 
Using data on reciprocation rates in militarized crises, We show that, so long 
as electoral biases are sufficiently low and incumbent vulnerability is sufficiently 
high, even electoral authoritarian regimes are able to credibly signal resolve. 
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audience costs, costly signaling, electoral authoritarianism, militarized disputes, crisis 
bargaining 


An enduring question in the study of international crises is whether democratic insti- 
tutions increase a leader’s ability to credibly signal resolve (Fearon 1994a, 1997; 
Schultz 1999, 2001a, 2001b; Slantchev 2006; Tomz 2007). One view, emphasizing 
audience costs, argues that when democratic leaders handle crises poorly—for 
example, by issuing threats on which they do not follow through—they face punish- 
ment from domestic audiences. Due to their potential costs, threats from democratic 
leaders should therefore be especially credible (Fearon 1994b). A second view, 
focusing on party competition, argues that opposition parties in democracies have 
strong incentives to oppose the policies of incumbent leaders. When, despite these 
incentives, oppositions nonetheless publicly support an incumbent’s policies, they 
effectively confirm domestic support for those policies, thereby increasing the 
credibility of the incumbent’s threats (Schultz 1998, 2001a). 

Both mechanisms rely upon the incentives and constraints generated by 
democratic elections and thus apply most readily to procedural democracies. 
Yet, neither approach explains how variations within electoral institutions 
affect credible signaling. While scholars have recently begun exploring audi- 
ence costs in authoritarian regimes (e.g., Weeks 2008), these analyses focus 
exclusively on nonelectoral mechanisms. They therefore do not broach the 
question of whether flawed or otherwise nondemocratic elections also enhance 
credible signaling. This omission is particularly salient in light of the growing 
prevalence of ‘electoral authoritarian” regimes: states in which electoral com- 
petition exists but the regime otherwise fails to meet basic principles of dem- 
ocratic governance—such as ensuring a level-playing field for the opposition, 
counting votes correctly, or always abiding by the result of the popular vote. 
Electoral authoritarianism is on the rise (Brownlee 2009). Fewer than a dozen 
of the nearly two hundred countries in the world have not recently held direct 
elections for national office.! While the popularity of elections has, of course, 
partly swelled the ranks of democracy, a substantial number of these newly 
minted electoral systems fall instead into “the wide and foggy zone between 
liberal democracy and closed authoritarianism” (Schedler 2002, 37). 

This article explores the relationship between nondemocratic elections and cred- 
ible signaling. We focus on two dominant theories of credible signaling: the costly 
signaling argument, rooted in audience costs (Fearon 1994a), and the confirmatory 
signaling argument, rooted in legislative opposition (Schultz 1998, 2001a). While 
Fearon allows that nondemocracies may develop unique sources of audience costs, 
his discussion of these sources is limited to nonelectoral mechanisms (1994a, 582). 
His model does not specify, for example, whether electoral fraud—a hallmark of 
nondemocratic elections—completely undermines the constraints imposed by audi- 
ence costs or merely dilutes their effects. Similarly, Schultz notes that confirmatory 
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signaling does not require a “strict adherence to some ideal definition of democ- 
racy” (1998, 832). Yet, what is required is unclear. A seemingly necessary condition 
is that some form of opposition must contest elections for public office. But is this 
condition also sufficient, or, rather, do certain nondemocratic political constraints— 
such as restrictions on dissent—effectively abrogate the confirmatory effect of polit- 
ical contests?* 

To gauge the effects of elections on credible signaling, we develop a simple 
framework of electoral institutions, focusing on (1) the extent of proincumbent bias 
in electoral contests and (2) the vulnerability of incumbents to transfers of de facto 
political power. The first criterion indicates how well incumbents are likely to per- 
form in elections, and the second indicates, once an election has occurred, whether a 
victorious opposition will actually assume power. We develop propositions describ- 
ing how variations in these criteria impact both costly and confirmatory signaling. 
To ground these propositions in empirical observation and develop testable hypoth- 
eses, we distinguish between two distinct subtypes of electoral authoritarianism: 
(1) competitive authoritarianism, where elections may be flawed and competition 
unfair, but leaders nonetheless submit to contested elections and thus give 
oppositions a chance to win executive power (Levitsky and Way 2002, 2010); and 
(2) hegemonic authoritarianism, where the opposition can and does win representa- 
tion, but the incumbent’s grip on power never wavers (Sartori 1976). 

While both regime types hold elections, variations in electoral institutions ensure 
that only competitive authoritarianism enables credible signaling. Confirmatory sig- 
nals are likely to be more credible when sent by competitive authoritarian regimes, 
where oppositions do not depend as heavily on the leader’s favor. As well, the link 
between domestic audiences and leader performance should be a more considerable 
source of constraint under competitive authoritarianism, where incumbents actually 
face electoral consequences for failed foreign policies. 

Our method of analysis examines whether, in the event of an interstate crisis, a 
targeted state resists or concedes to a challenger’s threat or use of militarized force 
(cf. Schultz 2001a; Weeks 2008). The analysis shows that, in general, hegemonic 
authoritarian regimes meet resistance to their challenges at virtually the same rate 
as closed autocracies, suggesting an inability to credibly signal resolve. Competitive 
authoritarian regimes, on the other hand, meet resistance nearly as infrequently as 
democracies, which indicates a strong capacity for credible signaling. Overall, these 
findings suggest that credible signaling is not merely a luxury afforded to procedural 
democracies, but is instead made possible by a more encompassing class of electoral 
institutions. Even flawed elections are an important source of credible signaling in 
international crises. 


Crisis Bargaining and Electoral Institutions 


Conflict is always ex post inefficient; states would do better to find mutually accep- 
table ex ante bargaining arrangements than pay the costs of war (Fearon 1995). Yet, 
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war endures. Recent efforts at addressing this efficiency puzzle have drawn attention 
to asymmetric information and strategic uncertainty (e.g., Fearon 1994b, 1995). 
Militarized contests are plagued by uncertainty about the capabilities and resolve 
of opponents, and states have incentives to use strategic misrepresentation or “bluff- 
ing” to increase their share of a bargained outcome—for example, by dissembling a 
willingness to use force if their demands are not met. The danger of such misrepre- 
sentations is that they also increase the probability of war. For both challengers and 
targets, then, the ability to credibly signal resolve should reduce information asym- 
metries and increase the probability of locating mutually acceptable ex ante 
bargains.* 

One way of conveying credibility is costly signaling, where a state deliberately 
adopts costly policies and thus distinguishes itself from less resolved or capable 
states, who are unwilling to absorb such costs (Fearon 1997). Elections are one par- 
ticular mechanism for exacting these costs (Fearon 1994a). When a leader faces an 
international crisis, her foreign policy competence is subject to evaluation by a 
domestic audience, such as voters. Incompetence occurs when a leader escalates a 
crisis and subsequently backs down in the face of resistance, thus suffering “diplo- 
matic humiliation.”° This threat of negative electoral consequences means that 
democratically elected leaders incur higher potential costs when escalating a crisis; 
thus, such leaders are able to communicate their intentions with greater credibility. 
Beyond the requirement that elections pose a realistic threat to incumbents, the logic 
of audience costs is unclear on precisely “how democratic” elections must be in 
order for them to enable costly signaling. Fearon’s seminal article only discusses 
ideal types—for example, it contrasts fully democratic states, such as the United 
States and the United Kingdom, with fully closed authoritarian regimes, such as 
pre-2003 Iraq—and thus provides little guidance on the foggy zone between these 
poles (Fearon 1994a, 582). 

A second means of conveying credibility is confirmatory signaling. In the context 
of international crises, confirmatory signaling hinges on the possibility that domestic 
competition between incumbents and oppositions can reveal important information 
about a country’s resolve for fighting (Schultz 1998, 2001a). A conflict of interest 
exists between oppositions and incumbents in that the former has a strong incentive 
to distinguish itself to voters by publicly opposing the latter’s foreign policies. In a 
crisis, the incumbent leader or party may be willing to gamble and employ bluffing 
or “cheap talk.” The opposition, however, can score political points by exposing 
bluffs; indeed, oppositions may even oppose genuine threats by incumbents, so long 
as the expected payoff from war is sufficiently low. In short, an opposition party only 
supports the incumbent when nonsupport is politically costly, such as when public 
opinion strongly favors the incumbent’s policy. Aware of these various incentives, 
foreign leaders, in turn, interpret opposition support as a credible signal of resolve. 

According to Schultz (1998, 831-32), three conditions must be met in order for 
electoral institutions to send credible information: (1) political parties should value 
and seek office, (2) oppositions should have access to crisis-relevant information, 
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and (3) competition should be public and unrestricted. While Schultz notes that these 
criteria emphasize competition and do not require “‘strict adherence to some ideal 
definition of democracy” (1998, 832), his subsequent theoretical developments and 
empirical analyses make clear that “competitive polities” are substantially similar to 
what others have called procedural democracies. For example, he argues that polit- 
ical competition should be “unfettered by restrictions on dissent” (Schultz 1998, 
832, 838) and the empirical measures used to test his argument effectively eliminate 
rigged elections or government harassment (Schultz 2001a, 129).° 

While both theoretical frameworks draw upon electoral mechanisms, neither 
explains how variations in electoral institutions affect credible signaling. Exactly 
how democratic must elections be in order to make signals credible? This need for 
greater attention to electoral mechanisms is nontrivial. Electoral institutions have 
proliferated across the globe without necessarily producing democratic polities. 
Instead, a particular brand of authoritarianism or partial democracy has gained 
momentum. There are at least as many names for this phenomenon as there are 
debates about its nature and trajectory.’ In 2002, Journal of Democracy published 
a special issue on “Elections without Democracy,” which included Diamond’s dis- 
cussion of hybrid regimes (2002), Levitsky and Way’s research on the rise of com- 
petitive authoritarianism (2002), and Schedler’s theory of the electoral authoritarian 
“menu of manipulation” (2002). These scholars provide essential tools for concep- 
tualizing varieties of authoritarianism. 

We follow Schedler and others in adopting the term electoral authoritarianism to 
refer to the broadest category of nondemocratic countries that feature at least a sem- 
blance of democratic competition—the form, if not the substance. This category 
includes regimes that have the following core attributes: 


elections [that are] are broadly inclusive (they are held under universal suffrage), as well 
as minimally pluralistic (opposition parties are allowed to run), minimally competitive 
(opposition parties, while denied victory, are allowed to win votes and seats), and mini- 
mally open (opposition parties are not subject to massive repression, although they may 
experience repressive treatment in selective and intermittent ways). (Schedler 2006, 3) 


At present nearly 30 percent of regimes in the international system are electoral 
authoritarian—increased from about 20 percent during the height of the cold war.® 
These regimes can be further divided into mutually exclusive hegemonic and com- 
petitive subtypes. We follow Sartori’s work on hegemonic parties in conceptualizing 
hegemonic regimes as countries wherein the rule of a specific party or candidate is 
so entrenched as to eliminate the possibility of changes in power through the 
electoral process (Sartori 1976). While hegemonic regimes may brook competition, 
they typically feature one party that, through its control over state institutions, is able 
to effectively ensure dominance at the polls (Greene 2007; Magaloni 2006). 

The competitive authoritarian subtype is, for our purposes, of relatively greater 
importance. Drawing on the work of Levitsky and Wau (2010)—who coined the 
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term and identified the category—we define competitive authoritarianism as a 
regime wherein elections put the incumbent leader’s job at risk, but the playing field 
is skewed in favor of the incumbent and against the opposition. Levitsky and Way 
observe that, despite electoral bias, there exists some uncertainty surrounding 
elections in such regimes; this uncertainty is not as high as in democracies, but 
neither is it as low as in closed authoritarian regimes (2010, 13). 


Credible Signaling with Imperfect Elections 


In developing a theoretical connection between electoral institutions and cred- 
ible signaling, we build on Hyde and Marinov (2012) and show how variations 
along two key characteristics of elections—the degree of proincumbent bias and 
the vulnerability of incumbents to opposition victories—affect credibility. Sub- 
sequently, we incorporate recent work on electoral authoritarianism to give these 
insights empirical grounding and generate testable hypotheses; we develop a 
simple typology of regimes and show why different regime types are more effi- 
cient at signaling. 


Proincumbent Bias and Probability of Winning Office 


Most (if not all) elections are at least somewhat biased contests (Gandhi and 
Przeworski 2009; Hyde and Marinov 2012). We conceptualize this bias as a conti- 
nuum, with individual points defined by a parameter. Consider a hypothetical elec- 
tion in which the incumbent holds office and the opposition challenges. We assume 
that the party in office would receive some “true” vote-share if elections were 
entirely free and fair (and if voters were able to translate their preferences accurately 
into representation). Let x be the share the party would receive in a bias-free election, 
where 0 <x <1. Let B © Rso represent the election’s proincumbent bias. We 
assume that this parameter determines the results of the election according to the fol- 
lowing functional form: 


f(a) =a". 


When B = By = 0, the official vote-share equals the free and fair election vote- 
share, as it would in an ideal democracy. Larger values of B (B, > B, > 0) distort the 
playing field progressively more and make an incumbent victory harder to avoid.” In 
practice, voters observe only f(x) and whether the outcome is a victory or loss for the 
party in office. The number of votes needed for victory depends on the electoral sys- 
tem and the type of election. Commonly, in elections where the incumbent leader 
appears on the ballot, the incumbent wins if f(x) > 0.5; elsewhere, parties receive 
a share proportional to f(x) in the elected assembly. 

Some countries hold elections where parties compete for legislative seats but the 
office of the de facto leader is off limits. Jordan, for example, is ruled by a king. Par- 
liament is elected and a government forms on the basis of seats gained, but the king 
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can suspend parliament and call for fresh elections. Furthermore, the king is never on 
the ballot. The same applies to Morocco and, for a long period of its recent history, 
Egypt. Let « € [0,1] be the probability that electoral victory confers de facto lead- 
ership on the opposition. A democracy would feature a value of « close to 1. The 
incumbent leader is, periodically, on the ballot (directly, in presidential systems, and 
via a parliamentary vote of confidence elsewhere), and winning the election implies 
winning the de facto seat of power. In states such as contemporary Jordan, « is closer 
to zero, as little power is actually vested in elected politicians. In short, « indicates 
how vulnerable a leader is to transfers of de facto power, particularly in the wake of a 
strong electoral showing by the opposition. 

Credible signaling—whether costly or confirmatory—depends on both « and B. 
Consider, first, the case where « = 0. When elections occur in such cases, the office 
of the incumbent is never open to competition. Because domestic audiences lack 
institutionalized mechanisms for punishing foreign policy incompetence, diplomatic 
failures pose no electoral risk to leaders. At the same time, domestic oppositions lack 
strong incentives to disagree with incumbent policies, and the incumbent leader’s 
power over the political process undercuts credibility; when oppositions express 
agreement with policies, outside observers can not determine whether the opposi- 
tion’s complicity signals resolve, or whether it instead merely signals a desire to 
retain the incumbent’s favor (and thus maintain office). In order for electoral 
institutions to enable credible signaling, the de facto leader’s office must be open 
to competition. Thus, 


Proposition 1: Threats made by regimes with contested elections but nonelected 
leaders (« = 0) are less credible than threats made by regimes with contested 
elections and elected leaders (« = 1).'° 


When « = 1, credible signaling depends, in turn, on variations in B. In the idealistic 
scenario where « = | and f is very low, a decline in popular support will invariably 
cost the incumbent at the polls; if the incumbent receives less than the necessary 
share of the vote (e.g., 50 percent), the opposition will assume power for sure. Elec- 
toral bias correspondingly reduces the amount of electoral support needed to retain 
office; thus, high values of B attenuate the costly consequences of diplomatic failures 
and create disincentives for domestic oppositions to publicly oppose incumbent pol- 
icies. Of course, even in biased elections, incumbents generally have an interest in 
avoiding diplomatic failures and losses of popularity; elections are most easily and 
securely won by popular politicians. Nonetheless, the need for popularity diminishes 
as B increases. Thus, 


Proposition 2: The credibility of threats made by regimes with contested elections 
increases as the degree of bias (f) against the opposition decreases. 


In practice, for both the confirmatory and costly signaling frameworks, Proposition 2 
should only hold for relatively high values of «.'' We deliberately formulate a more 
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open-ended proposition in order to emphasize that « and B may vary independently 
of one another. In our empirical analysis, we explicitly check whether Proposition 2 
depends on » = 1. 


Electoral Authoritarianism and Credible Signaling 


Both « and B are inherently unobservable. To link our theoretical propositions to 
empirical measures, we develop a unique typology of regimes based on electoral 
institutions. Importantly, this typology is not meant to measure democracy, but 
instead attempts to capture broad variations in proincumbent bias and electoral 
vulnerability. We adopt the term procedural democracy (to emphasize the existence 
of a proper procedure of installing incumbents in office) to describe situations where 
a and B are “sufficiently” high and low, respectively, to ensure both costly and con- 
firmatory signaling. Przeworski et al. (2000) offer a definition and a data set (we 
refer to both with the ACLP acronym) classifying countries as democratic if they 
meet all of the following five criteria:'? 


(a) elections are contested; 

(b) the office of the incumbent leader is decided by electoral competition; 
(c) there is ex ante uncertainty on who will win; 

(d) there is no doubt that the loser will yield power; 

(e) elections recur at regular intervals. 


In terms of our earlier propositions, cases where criteria (a) through (e) are satis- 
fied—that is, those cases that ACLP defines as procedural democracies—correspond 
to regimes with no election bias and clear pathways for oppositions to win power: 
specifically, in our model of electoral accountability, « = 1 and B — 0. If any of the 
five conditions fails, ACLP classifies the regime as nondemocratic. Unfortunately, 
the ACLP data set does not code these five criteria in disaggregated form, and it 
makes no distinctions between various types of nondemocracy. We thus incorporate 
a second data set, National Elections across Democracy and Autocracy (NELDA), 
which identifies who among nondemocracies hold elections.'? Combining ACLP 
with NELDA allows us to empirically capture variation in % and B, and to construct 
typologies based on these two parameters. Thus, electoral authoritarianism is sim- 
ply defined as a regime in which ACLP’s criterion (a) is met—that is, NELDA indi- 
cates that opposition is allowed, more than one party is legal, and there is a choice of 
candidates on the ballot—but, due to violations of one or more of criteria (b) through 
(e), ACLP classifies the regime as nondemocratic. 

To examine subtypes of electoral authoritarianism, we use information from 
NELDA on whether the office of the de facto leader appears on the ballot. Hegemo- 
nic authoritarianism arises when (a) is met, (b) is not met, and (c) and (d) are pos- 
sibly met.'* In such regimes, « = 0. The degree of antiopposition bias (B) can range 
widely in such regimes, such that B > 0. 
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Competitive authoritarianism arises when both (a) and (b) are met, but one or 
more of the remaining conditions is violated. In such regimes, « = 1, but, unlike 
democracies, f is substantially larger than zero. The “competitive” part of the term 
means that elections are held, political competition is allowed, and the leader may 
lose his or her job as a result of the contest, while “authoritarian”’ means that oppo- 
sition leaders may be jailed, laws may be manipulated to exclude some parties from 
competition, and the media may be substantially manipulated by the government. 
These nondemocratic influences primarily involve variation in B, which, in our char- 
acterization, is closest to (c), the “ex ante uncertainty” criterion; that is, oppositions 
face an uphill battle in achieving a winning margin.'° 

The residual category, closed dictatorship, encompasses cases where there are no 
elections or where elections feature only a single candidate or party—that is, criter- 
ion (a) is not met. Because there are no data of this kind, we cannot explicitly mea- 
sure (d) and (e). We assume that those criteria vary only infrequently—as a practical 
matter, elections in electoral authoritarian regimes are seldom suspended, and the 
loser seldom simply refuses to yield power. 

Table | illustrates the mapping of electoral institutions, defined by variations in « 
and 8, onto the regime types outlined previously. The table shows that variations 
among regimes can be conceptualized either as mutually exclusive regime typolo- 
gies, or, more fundamentally, as continua on key institutional characteristics. 


Testable Hypotheses 


While hegemonic authoritarian regimes might, in theory, transmit information to 
opponents during crises, and while oppositions might value office enough to speak 
out against government, the unaccountable incumbent’s power over the political 
process undercuts credibility: by dissolving parliament at whim and excluding oppo- 
sitions from the seat of power, these governments foster the dependence of opposi- 
tions on government. 

Thus, when the leader of Morocco’s opposition Istiqlal party was asked about his 
party’s position in the “Sahara Affair’ (a reference to the dispute between the Mor- 
occan government and the Algeria-based Polisario front for control over Western 
Sahara), Boucetta stated, ““You can rest assured that all Moroccans are unanimous 
in considering this question to be a national affair and that this part of our territory, 
the West Sahara, should be recovered by Morocco. There is opposition in other 
spheres, economic or cultural, but there is complete unanimity on the Sahara.’”’!® 
Given that the party leader’s only chance at gaining power rested on the whims of 
the king, we cannot be confident that such assurances actually reflected the party’s 
true assessment of the crisis, as opposed to reflecting the position the king wanted to 
hear in the aftermath of a series of setbacks. '’ 

At the same time, our theory provides no ex ante reason to expect hegemonic 
authoritarian regimes to be any Jess successful in crisis bargaining than closed 
regimes. Ultimately, the two regime types are, for our purposes, indistinguishable. 
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Table I. Mapping of « and B onto Political Regimes 


High 
Hegemonic Competitive 
Authoritarian Authoritarian 
(a) of (a) + 
(b) = (b) = 
B (c —e) Eo (c —e) + 
Democracy 
(a) + 
(b) = 
tay (c —e) + 
0 a 1 


Note. See text for ACLP regime criteria (a) through (e). Symbols (+), (—), and (+) indicate ACLP criteria 
met, not met, or partially met, respectively. 


Combining our regime typology with Proposition 1, we derive the following testable 
hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: In international crises, threats made by hegemonic authoritarian 
regimes are only as credible as threats made by closed authoritarian regimes. 


Elections in competitive authoritarian regimes, on the other hand, share at least three 
important characteristics with their democratic counterparts. First, leaders face elec- 
toral accountability for their actions. Because elections are biased (B > 0), the 
degree of accountability is imperfect, but leaders should nonetheless harbor con- 
cerns about popular support. Second, successes and failures in foreign policy should 
concern domestic publics in those regimes in much the same way as they do dem- 
ocratic political audiences; that is, electoral accountability should include 
concerns about foreign policy performance. Third, in an interstate crisis, the pres- 
ence of competitive domestic institutions is usually known to that state’s interna- 
tional counterparts, which ensures that signals, whether confirmatory or costly, 
are actually observed. All three characteristics are essential to both costly and 
confirmatory signaling. 


Combining our regime typology with Proposition 2 thus yields the following 
testable hypothesis: 
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Hypothesis 2: In international crises, threats made by competitive authoritarian 
regimes are less credible than threats made by democratic regimes but more 
credible than threats made by hegemonic authoritarian regimes. 


There are, of course, potential counterarguments to this hypothesis. One possible 
objection is that external actors may be unable to determine whether autocrats will 
lose elections. If this objection holds, then electoral competition may not generate 
sufficiently credible signals. However, while it may be true that, in authoritarianism, 
the probability that a diplomatic failure will cause electoral defeat is not fully known 
to opponents, such information is also lacking in democracies. Signals are always 
noisy, but they can still be informative.'* 

A second possible objection is that, in regard to the strategic model developed by 
Schultz, the key requirements for confirmatory signaling may not be met. We might 
reasonably ask, for example, whether oppositions would risk jail and harassment in 
order to reveal truths to voters and outside observers, or whether the opposition has 
sufficient access to “good” information to make informative public statements 
about the crisis. We argue that these requirements are generally met in competitive 
authoritarian cases. The opposition’s movements and campaigns may not be entirely 
free from interference, but opposition politicians often develop independent sources 
of information and support. Oppositions are likely to have a sense of the electorate’s 
mood, and may have access to information by virtue of having previously held 
office, where allowed. 

Consider the 1978 crisis between Bolivia and Chile. In mid-March, 1978, Bolivia 
broke relations with Chile because the latter had not kept its promise to negotiate a Boli- 
vian outlet to the sea, reprising a grievance that went back to the War of the Pacific 
(1879-84). The Bolivian government sent five columns of troops to the Bolivia—Chile 
border. The gravity of the situation at one point prompted the Bolivian President to 
declare that “the clouds of war have descended” over South America.'” 

At the time the dispute broke out, Bolivia was readying for elections to replace 
dictator Hugo Banzer with a civilian president. Due to a long history of heavy- 
handed tactics and military intervention in politics, the opposition had no assurance 
of winning. Still, the opposition came close after a fraudulent vote was thrown out by 
the independent electoral board. While the military ultimately installed their own 
candidate in office, the opposition posed a constant challenge and a source of crit- 
icism of government policy.*° The opposition’s candidates were not deterred from 
voicing their disapproval of the government’s handling of the dispute. A few months 
before the election, in March of 1978, the Revolutionary Party of the Nationalist Left 
(PRIN) published an open letter accusing the existing government of not pushing 
hard enough on securing a sea outlet: 


The failure of the ““charana embrace”’ [policy] has been acknowledged by the govern- 
ment itself through the severing of relations with Chile in order to shake off the dust of 
its incapability. What remains is the stagnation of the Bolivian position regarding our 
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right to a sea outlet, which has been acknowledged by Chile for more than 90 years, 
without any territorial compensation. By admitting in its negotiations behind the backs 
of the people that conquests give rights, but not acknowledging the world principle that 
conquests endow no rights, the current government endangers national sovereignty.”! 


Furthermore, the opposition’s actions highlighted broad-based support for standing 
firm against Chile. In October 1978, Siles Zuazo, leader of the Democratic and Pop- 
ular Unity Front (FUDP) stated that negotiating with Chile “is a matter of national 
interest, irrespective of partisan ideologies and interests.”*? Among the reasons 
Bolivia chose not press the issue militarily was a perception of military weakness, 
which counteracted the widely shared resolve to fight.” 


Research Design 


We adopt the method employed by Weeks (2008) and Schultz (1999, 2001a), which 
is premised on the assumption that insofar as some states are better able to signal 
resolve, they should encounter less resistance to their threats and demands. This 
implication is measurable within the context of militarized disputes. When a challen- 
ger initiates a dispute, the target’s level of resistance provides an indication of the 
credibility of the challenger’s threat. Ceteris paribus, states with high audience costs 
or with strong incentives for opposition parties to disagree with incumbent policies 
should send more credible threats and, thus, should encounter less resistance when 
issuing threats. 

We employ Correlates of War (COW) Militarized Interstate Disputes (MID) data 
to assess levels of resistance in conflicts (Ghosn, Palmer, and Bremer 2004). A MID 
occurs when a challenger initiates a threat, show, or use of force against a target. 
COW includes a dummy variable indicating whether the target reciprocated the 
challenger’s action—for example, by issuing a threat, show, or use of force itself. 
Reciprocation thus proxies for the target’s perception of the challenger’s credibility 
(Schultz 1999, 2001a; Weeks 2008). 

We test our hypothesis using a directed-dyad data set similar to that used by 
Weeks (2008). Since our elections data begin in 1960, we examine disputes only for 
the 1960-2001 period. The data set contains one observation for every dyadic MID 
during this period, yielding a total of 1,408 dyad-year observations.”* One state is 
coded as the challenger/initiator of the dispute, while the other is coded as the target. 
The dependent variable, Recr, takes on a value of one if the target reciprocated the 
initiator’s threat, show, or use of force. REciP equals zero otherwise. 


Why Not Use Polity? 


Scholars who employ large-N methods to study so-called anocracies—regimes with 
mixed democratic and autocratic features—often rely on either Polity or Freedom 
House rankings (or some combination) to identify the relevant universe of cases 
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(Diamond 2002; Hegre et al. 2001; Howard and Roessler 2006; Mansfield and 
Snyder 2002). These approaches label countries according to where they fall on 
some aggregate measure of regime type. For example, countries that exceed some 
“autocratic” threshold in Polity or Freedom House but fail to meet the “demo- 
cratic” threshold are labeled as anocratic, electoral authoritarian, competitive 
authoritarian, hybrid, semidemocratic, or some other term meant to connote “‘inter- 
mediate” regime types. 

Because we wish to focus specifically on electoral competition in autocracies, 
we avoid the term anocracy, which may capture a wider or different array of 
regime features. Further, we do not rely on Polity IV because it does not satis- 
factorily categorize countries on the simple criterion of whether and what kind 
of elections they hold. Polity is best known for its composite Polity2 score, 
which ranges from —10 (most autocratic) to +10 (most democratic; Jaggers and 
Gurr 1995). Defining electoral competition with Polity leads to inaccurate cate- 
gorizations of many events. For example, between 1960 and 2006, there were 
124 elections held in regimes that score below —5 on Polity2 but nonetheless 
featured competition. The Polity IV subcomponent scores—the XRCOMP, XRO- 
PEN, and PARCOMP scores appear to be the most theoretically relevant to elec- 
toral conditions—are also inadequate.”° For example, they each assign the same 
ranking to the 1980 Polish election and the 1996 Armenian elections: XRCOMP 
of 1 (chief executive determined through hereditary succession or rigged or 
unopposed elections); XROPEN of 4 (chief executive determined through elite 
designation or competitive election); PARCOMP of 2 (regime sharply limits 
political competition). The Polish elections were solidly authoritarian by any 
measure: the Communist party did not brook any official opposition. By com- 
parison, the Armenian case was marked by fraud and other irregularities, but the 
opposition was nonetheless allowed to contest the poll. 

Scholars have started to pay attention more broadly to the issue of authoritarian 
signaling in international crises. For example, a leader’s ‘‘winning coalition” —that 
portion of the selectorate responsible for putting the leader in power—may be able to 
punish autocratic leaders for diplomatic failures (Kinne 2005; Weeks 2008). Weeks 
(2008) identifies substantial variation in winning coalitions across autocracies. At 
one extreme are personalist regimes, ruled by a single charismatic individual with 
a small winning coalition. At the other extreme are single-party regimes, which may 
have relatively large winning coalitions. Weeks finds that personalist regimes face a 
much higher probability of resistance to their threats and challenges, which contrasts 
sharply with the lower probability of resistance faced by single-party regimes.”° 

Weeks (2008) looks for credible signals in the audience costs generated by none- 
lectoral authoritarian political mechanisms. While we also address authoritarianism, 
we focus specifically on electoral mechanisms. Personalist regimes are almost 
entirely nonelectoral, and single-party regimes hold elections only rarely. In our 
analysis, most of these regimes would be considered closed authoritarian systems. 
In general, our categories do not coincide with—but instead cut across—the two 
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main authoritarian categories in Weeks’s analysis. Thus, our approach emphasizes 
distinct causal mechanisms and is applicable to a distinct set of authoritarian cases. 


Empirical Analysis 


We first assess reciprocation rates of MID targets according to regime type of 
challengers.”’ Consider first the three aggregate categories: democratic, electoral 
authoritarian, and autocratic. Notably, autocratic regimes—in which no form of 
electoral competition occurs—are by far the most likely to see resistance to their 
threats; states targeted by such regimes reciprocate force 53 percent of the time. 
Democratic regimes, on the other hand, are least likely to see resistance, with a target 
reciprocation rate of 36 percent. Consistent with our expectations, electoral author- 
itarian regimes fall between democracies and autocracies, at about 40 percent. Next 
consider the competitive and hegemonic subtypes of electoral authoritarianism. The 
former category experiences target reciprocation nearly as infrequently as democra- 
cies, at about 37 percent. Target reciprocation against hegemonic authoritarian 
regimes, on the other hand, occurs much more frequently, at 44 percent. Leaders 
in such regimes, being largely invulnerable to electoral pressures, are less easily able 
to send credible signals. This pattern suggests that, even when regimes hold compet- 
itive elections, a strongly entrenched incumbent substantially diminishes credible 
signaling. 


Main Results 


We next test our hypotheses with multiple regression. Since the Recip dependent 
variable is dichotomous, we employ a logit model. The relevant exogenous variables 
are based on Schultz (2001a) and Weeks (2008) and include the following controls: 


e Major powers, which includes dichotomous controls for (1) major-power dyads, 
(2) major—minor dyads, and (3) minor—major dyads (Correlates of War Project 
2008). 

e Capabilities, defined as the challenger’s relative share of total dyadic capabil- 
ities, as measured by COW CINC scores (Singer 1987; Singer, Bremer, and 
Stuckey 1972). 

e Alliance portfolio similarity, which captures similarity in foreign policy prefer- 
ences (Signorino and Ritter 1999). 

e Satisfaction with status quo, measured as each state’s degree of alignment with 
the system hegemon (Signorino and Ritter 1999). 

e Geographic contiguity, which includes directly contiguous states, as well states 
separated by less than 400 miles of water (Correlates of War Project 2006; 
Stinnett et al. 2002). 
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e Revision type, or the issue at stake in the dispute, where such issues are defined 
as involving either (1) territory, (2) government or regime change, (3) policy 
changes, or (4) other issues (Ghosn, Palmer, and Bremer 2004). 


Table 2 shows the estimates from a logit model, with standard errors adjusted for 
clustering on disputes. Model | incorporates all of the relevant control variables, as 
well as a dichotomous measure of democracy.”* The base category consists of all 
nondemocracies. The negative and significant coefficient for democracy is consis- 
tent with our theoretical expectations and with previous research. 

Model 2 shows the results for adding an additional dummy for electoral authoritar- 
ianism, with (closed) autocracy as the base category. Recall that this coding is based 
simply on electoral competition, regardless of whether the incumbent leader partici- 
pates in the election. As predicted, electoral authoritarian regimes are significantly less 
likely to face resistance in disputes than are autocratic regimes. Thus, even when con- 
trolling for multiple confounding influences, electoral competition increases signaling 
capacity. Disaggregating the electoral authoritarian category sheds further light on the 
influence of elections. In model 3, CompAUTHORITARIAN; indicates regimes in which the 
incumbent leader faces elections, and HEGAUTHORITARIAN; indicates regimes in which 
the incumbent does not face elections. Consistent with our hypotheses, the estimated 
coefficient for CompAUTHORITARIAN; is negative and significant, while the coefficient 
for HEGAUTHORITARIAN; is negative but insignificant. Indeed, the effect of competitive 
authoritarianism is nearly as powerful as the effect of procedural democracy. Hege- 
monic authoritarianism, on the other hand, is not statistically different from closed 
autocracy, just as predicted by Hypothesis 1. 

Dyadic data raise potential risks of nonindependence. In a multilateral dis- 
pute, for example, the probability of reciprocation by j toward i may be condi- 
tional on the probability of reciprocation by k toward i. To account for this 
problem, we estimate a model using only bilateral disputes (cf. Schultz 1998, 
2001la; Weeks 2008). As shown in model 4, the estimate for 
CompAUTHORITARIAN; remains negative and statistically significant even in bilat- 
eral contests, while HeGAUTHOoRITARIAN; is insignificant. Another possibility is 
that there may be unobserved heterogeneity across challengers (senders) and 
defenders (receivers). That is, some states may simply be more prone to recipro- 
cation—or more prone to being targeted for reciprocation—than others. We thus 
employ a nonhierarchical multilevel model with two-way crossed random 
effects. The estimated random effects (C; and ¢, respectively) are highly signif- 
icant, suggesting that this model is more efficient than the pooled model. Even 
so, the estimate for CompAUTHORITARIAN; remains negative and significant, while 
the estimate for HEGAUTHORITARIAN; is negative but entirely insignificant. 
Finally, to address potential multicollinearity, we estimate a simple “rule of 
three” model, which includes only the regime variables (cf. Achen 2005). 
Again, the estimated coefficients are consistent with our hypotheses. In short, 
competitive authoritarianism enables credible signaling at nearly the same level 
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Table 2. Effect of Electoral Institutions on MID Reciprocation, 1960-2001 (Logit) 


(1) (2) @) (4) (6) 6) 
Variables Recip* Recip* Recip* Recip®? Recip® Recip* 
Democracy; —0.421** = —0.563*"§ —0.560*** —0.372** —O0.519** = —0.722*** 
(0.181) (0.189) (0.189) (0.180) (0.212) (0.192) 
ELecTAUTHORITARIAN; —0.394** 
(0.182) 
CompAUTHORITARIAN; —0.540*** —0.490** —0.400* —0.678*°** 
(0.230) (0.230) (0.231) (0.221) 
HeEGAUTHORITARIAN; —0.184 —0.210 —0.128 —0.357* 
(0.241) (0.240) (0.289) (0.213) 
MajorPowers; —0.324 —0.381 —0.368 —0.427 0.0875 
(0.320) (0.324) (0.325) (0.372) (0.505) 
Minor;—Major; 0.246 0.244 0.245 0.131 0.404 
(0.266) (0.267) (0.266) (0.273) (0.382) 
Major;—MINor; 0.190 0.116 0.135 —0.0452 0.441 
(0.231) (0.233) (0.233) (0.263) (0.365) 
CAPABILITIESSHARE; —0.197 —0.168 —0.176 —0.311 —0.293 
(0.245) (0.245) (0.246) (0.263) (0.336) 
Contigulty; 0.783 0.77 | 0.77 |*** 0.623" 0.935%" 
(0.166) (0.167) (0.167) (0.179) (0.188) 
ALLIANCEPORTFOLIO; 0.178 0.175 0.170 0.400* 0.250 
(0.205) (0.205) (0.205) (0.231) (0.257) 
STATUSQUOEVAL; —0.0202 0.0700 0.0567 —0.367 —0.137 
(0.333) (0.334) (0.334) (0.357) (0.487) 
STATUSQUOEVAL; —0.155 —0.243 —0.227 0.00368 -—0.128 
(0.294) (0.297) (0.295) (0.323) (0.442) 
REVISIONTERRITORY 0.340* 0.342* 0.338* 0.197 0.426** 
(0.191) (0.191) (0.191) (0.198) (0.206) 
REVIsIONREGIME 0.132 0.119 0.131 —0.270 0.182 
(0.302) (0.303) (0.303) (0.402) (0.345) 
REVISIONPOLICY —L.14e* — 1.082" = =—1.092*** —1.209"** —|].1 16*** 
(0.174) (0.174) (0.174) (0.178) (0.179) 
REVISIONOTHER —1.108*** = —1.104*"§ = —1,092**F = 1.349" = — |.0 1 5*°F* 
(0.326) (0.328) (0.329) (0.348) (0.348) 
Gj 0.500%" 
(0.128) 
Gj 0.559% 
(0.116) 
CONSTANT —0.111 0.00923 0.0144 0.151 —0.255 0.130 
(0.249) (0.255) (0.255) (0.283) (0.323) (0.0811) 
Observations 1408 1408 1408 1094 1408 1408 
Log pseudo-likelihood —850.1 —846.9 —846.0 —661.0 —827.4 —948.0 
Pseudo R? 0.122 0.125 0.126 0.122 : 0.0204 


*Robust standard errors in parentheses, adjusted for clustering on disputes. 

Includes only bilateral disputes. 

‘Standard errors in parentheses. Log likelihood based on Laplacian approximation with one integration 
point per level. x2 of LR test = 37.18. Prob y? = .0000. 

RD < O01. * p < 05. *p < 0.1. 
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Figure |. Predicted probability of target reciprocation by regime type. Dots are point esti- 
mates. Lines are 95 percent confidence intervals. Value of t-statistic for difference in means 
between autocratic and hegemonic authoritarian = 0.783; between autocratic and compet- 
itive authoritarian = 2.401; between autocratic and democratic = 3.181. 


as democracy, while hegemonic authoritarianism does not substantially improve 
credible signaling over closed autocracy. 

To explore substantive effects, we use model 3 to generate predicted probabilities 
of target reciprocation, conditional on regime type of the challenger.”’ As illustrated 
in Figure 1, the predicted probabilities reveal a negative relationship between elec- 
toral competition and target reciprocation. Ceteris paribus, the probability of target 
reciprocation decreases as we move across the spectrum of electoral competition, 
with an especially wide gap between hegemonic authoritarian and competitive 
authoritarian regimes. For autocratic regimes, the probability of target reciprocation 
is over 50 percent, and nearly that high for hegemonic authoritarian regimes. This 
probability drops to about 37 percent for electoral authoritarian regimes and 
36 percent for democratic regimes. 

Figure | reinforces Proposition 1: opportunities for credible signaling are high 
when « = | (i.e., the procedural democracy and competitive authoritarian cases) but 
diminish substantially when « = 0 (1.e., the hegemonic authoritarian case). Leaders 
are only able to utilize elections as signaling mechanisms when they actually risk 
losing office; at the same time, incumbent vulnerability increases a regime’s signal- 
ing capacity even when elections are clearly nondemocratic. Interestingly, with 
regard to B, Figure 1 suggests an even stronger conclusion than implied by either 
Proposition 2 or Hypothesis 2; specifically, competitive authoritarian regimes expe- 
rience target reciprocation at nearly the same low rate as procedural democracies. 
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This finding raises questions about the influence of B relative to «, which we explore 
further in the next section. 


Legislative Opposition as a Measure of B 


Our Proposition 2 argues that a regime’s ability to send credible signals depends 
largely on the value of B. While our regime typology captures variations in B, it does 
so imperfectly. Incorporating an alternate proxy for B allows for additional testing of 
Proposition 2. Our alternative measure of B focuses on the ratio of incumbent seats to 
opposition seats in a regime’s national legislature. A smaller ratio proxies for a more 
competitive opposition and a smaller incumbent bias. Higher ratios, on the other 
hand, suggest a stronger proincumbent bias. 

We employ a data set that measures, from zero to one, the proportion of legisla- 
tive seats held by the dominant (i.e., largest) party in a regime (Teorell, Holmberg, 
and Rothstein 2008). From this measure, we construct a dummy variable, 
OpposiTion;, which equals one if the incumbent party holds fewer than 55 percent 
of seats in parliament (and equals zero otherwise).°° Drawing on Proposition 2, 
we hypothesize that the presence of a viable electoral opposition, indicated by 
Opposition; = 1, increases credible signaling and reduces target reciprocation. 
Furthermore, based on the logic of confirmatory and costly signaling, we expect 
opposition strength to matter only when the incumbent’s office is open to competi- 
tion, that is, when « = 1. Opposition strength should be irrelevant in regimes where 
oa = 0—a nonelected figure controls power, and the opposition’s path to government 
is through obedience, not competition. This hypothesis complements Hypothesis 2 
and allows us to evaluate Proposition 2 from a different empirical angle. 

To test the hypothesis, we split our sample into mutually exclusive regime sub- 
samples. The first three subsamples contain only democratic and/or competitive 
authoritarian regimes, that is, regimes in which «= 1. The fourth subsample 
contains only hegemonic authoritarian regimes, where « = 0. Figure 2a lists these 
subsamples and shows the mean value of Opposition; across each category; unsur- 
prisingly, higher levels of democracy are more frequently associated with strong 
oppositions. To test the effects of Opposition;, we estimated separate logit models 
on each of the subsamples.*' As expected, Opposition; significantly reduced the 
probability of target reciprocation in all of the first three subsamples (at p < .05 
or better), thus reconfirming Proposition 2: as the proincumbent bias of a regime 
decreases, the threats made by that regime increase in credibility, even with compet- 
itive authoritarian institutions. In the hegemonic authoritarian subsample, on the 
other hand, Opposition; was entirely insignificant. Again, this finding is consistent 
with our expectations. Proincumbent biases are largely irrelevant in competitive 
authoritarian regimes, since the incumbent is not subject to electoral pressures. 
Overall, then, electoral bias does indeed affect the credibility of a leader’s threats, 
beyond the influence of «; however, in regimes where « is low, electoral bias is 
inconsequential. 
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Figure 2. Panel (a) shows mean value of Opposition; variable across regime categories. Panel (b) 
shows effect of Opposition; on predicted probability of target reciprocation across regime 
categories. Solid dots are point estimates for OpPosiTION; = 0. Hollow dots are point estimates 
for Opposition; = |. Lines are 95 percent confidence intervals. Based on separate logit models of 
three subsamples (see online appendix for full models). 


To assess substantive effects, Figure 2b plots predicted probabilities for those 
regime categories in which Opposition; proved to be statistically significant (i.e., the 
first three subsamples). The effect of electoral bias is substantial. For the category of 
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regimes where o = | (i.e., democratic and competitive authoritarian regimes), the 
presence of competitive opposition reduces target reciprocation rates from 40 percent 
to just 24 percent. These effects also obtain within the individual democratic and 
competitive authoritarian subsamples. Indeed, in the latter case, the presence of 
electoral opposition reduces reciprocation rates from 43 percent to under 20 percent. 
The strong effect of legislative opposition within procedural democracies (from 
39 percent to 23 percent) is somewhat surprising. On one hand, Figure 2a indicates 
that the vast majority of democracies exhibit strong oppositions—which explains, in 
part, why democracies usually signal well. On the other hand, Figure 2b indicates 
that, in those cases where procedural democracies do lack strong oppositions, their 
signals weaken substantially, despite the democratic qualities of their elections.** 
Overall, our results support two key conclusions. First, as shown by the wide gap 
in reciprocation rates between hegemonic and competitive authoritarian subtypes, 
the electoral vulnerability of incumbents (a) exercises a powerful influence on cred- 
ible signaling. Second, the degree of electoral bias (B) also substantially influences 
credible signaling, though in a slightly more nuanced way than a. On one hand, elec- 
toral bias only matters when incumbents are vulnerable; if « = 0, bias is irrelevant. 
On the other hand, even when incumbents are vulnerable (« = 1), proincumbent 
biases substantially increase target reciprocation rates; thus, when competitive 
authoritarian regimes lack strong legislative oppositions, reciprocation rates creep 
as high as 43 percent. Weakening a single party’s dominance in the legislature cuts 
this rate in half. Together, these conclusions confirm both Propositions | and 2. 


Comparison to Other Approaches 


Finally, we compare our results to other quantitative studies of domestic politics and 
credible signaling. We first consider the approach of Weeks (2008), which focuses 
on nonelectoral sources of audience costs. In model 7 of Table 3, we introduce 
Weeks’ PeRsONALIsT; and SINGLEParty; variables into the regression equation.** 
As expected, the coefficient for the former is positive and significant, while the coef- 
ficient for the latter is negative and significant. Yet, our variables of interest retain 
their signs and statistical significance. Thus, as suggested above, our focus on elec- 
toral mechanisms in authoritarianism is distinct from—and, we think, complemen- 
tary to—Weeks’s focus on nonelectoral mechanisms. 

Schultz (2001a) argues that electoral competition enables confirmatory signaling; 
however, he uses Polity [V—or, more specifically, the subcomponents of Polity [V— 
to test this hypothesis. We used the Polity IV data to derive an index of competition 
identical to that employed by Schultz (2001a), denoted PotiryCompetition;. This 
variable correlates with Democracy; at .796; when they are both included in the model 
(model 8), they are both negative but insignificant. This insignificance is due to the 
fact that the two measures agree on the (non)democratic status of nearly 80 percent 
of regimes (i.e., multicollinearity). This shared correlation raises the question of 
whether Schultz’s Polity-derived variable effectively captures electoral competition 
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Table 3. Effect of Electoral Institutions on MID Reciprocation, 1960-2001 (Logit) 


(7) (8) (9) (10) 
Variables Recip Recip Recip Recip 
SINGLEPARTY; —0.642*** 
(0.252) 
PERSONALIST; 0.530 
(0.192) 
PoLity COMPETITION; —0.261 —0.57 1 
(0.248) (0.190) 
PotityComPerITiON; (residual) —0.261 
(0.248) 
Democracy; —0.455** —0.386 —0.592""** 
(0.213) (0.249) (0.190) 
Democracy; (residual) —0.386 
(0.249) 
ComPAUTHORITARIAN; —0.443* —0.485** —0.485** —0.485** 
(0.247) (0.233) (0.233) (0.233) 
HeEGAUTHORITARIAN; —0.116 —0.173 —0.173 —0.173 
(0.258) (0.242) (0.242) (0.242) 
MajorPowers; 0.158 —0.390 —0.390 —0.390 
(0.340) (0.326) (0.326) (0.326) 
Minor;—Major; 0.270 0.142 0.142 0.142 
(0.267) (0.263) (0.263) (0.263) 
Major;— Minor 0.616** 0.163 0.163 0.163 
(0.260) (0.238) (0.238) (0.238) 
CAPABILITIESSHARE; —0.264 —0.161 —0.161 —0.161 
(0.251) (0.251) (0.251) (0.251) 
Contigulty; 0.885*** 0.780%" 0.780%" 0.780*** 
(0.169) (0.165) (0.165) (0.165) 
ALLIANCEPORTFOLIO; 0.251 0.110 0.110 0.110 
(0.200) (0.204) (0.204) (0.204) 
STATUSQUOEVAL; —0.147 0.0942 0.0942 0.0942 
(0.334) (0.332) (0.332) (0.332) 
STATUSQUOEVAL, —0.102 —0.204 —0.204 —0.204 
(0.306) (0.295) (0.295) (0.295) 
REVISIONTERRITORY 0.266 0.327* 0.327* 0.327* 
(0.190) (0.191) (0.191) (0.191) 
REVIsIONREGIME 0.0652 0.113 0.113 0.113 
(0.298) (0.304) (0.304) (0.304) 
REVIsIONPOLICY —1.156*** —1.120*** —1.120*°** —1.120*** 
(0.174) (0.174) (0.174) (0.174) 
REVISIONOTHER —1.155*** — 1.06 *** — 1.061" — 1.06 P*F* 
(0.331) (0.330) (0.330) (0.330) 
CONSTANT —0.156 0.0451 0.0172 0.0298 
(0.271) (0.256) (0.254) (0.256) 
Observations 1,406 1,394 1,394 1,394 
Log pseudo-likelihood —832.5 —834.6 —834.6 —834.6 
Pseudo R? 0.139 0.129 0.129 0.129 


Note. Robust standard errors in parentheses, adjusted for clustering on disputes. 
<0. *p < .05. *p < I. 
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in nondemocratic regimes, or whether it instead merely proxies for procedural demo- 
cray. To answer this question, we employ residualization models. 

We first linearly regress Democracy; on PotiryCompetition;. The residuals of this 
regression contain that part of Democracy; not explained by PotiryCompetirion;. 
When these residuals are included in the model in place of Democracy;, the shared 
correlation between Democracy; and PotiryCompetition; is effectively credited to 
PotityCompetition; alone. The results (model 9) now show that PotiryCompeTITION; 
is negative and highly significant. In model 10, we reverse the procedure and replace 
PotityCompetITion; with the residuals from a linear regression of PoLiryComPETITION; 
on Democracy;. By replacing PotiryCompetition; with the residuals, we effectively 
credit the shared correlation between the two variables to Democracy; alone. Unsur- 
prisingly, the reverse outcome obtains; PoLiryCompeTITIon; is negative but insignifi- 
cant, while Democracy; is negative and highly significant. 

These results suggest an important conclusion: the effect of PotrryCompPeTITION; 
appears to be driven by indisputably democratic regimes, that is, regimes deemed 
democratic by both Polity IV and ACLP. This is strong evidence that the Polity 
IV subcomponents do not adequately capture electoral sources of credibility in non- 
democratic regimes. Although Schultz (2001a) deliberately focuses on political 
competition rather than democracy as such, it is the “democratic portion” of his 
measure that drives the results. Indeed, if the measure adequately captured the con- 
cepts, then PotiryCompetition; would reduce target reciprocation even when Democ- 
RACY; identifies regimes as nondemocratic. This outcome does not obtain. Yet, 
across all the models in Table 3, CompAuTHorITARIAN; remains positive and statisti- 
cally significant. Electoral competition does indeed increase the credibility of stra- 
tegic threats, even in the absence of democratic institutions; Polity simply does not 
capture this effect. 


Conclusion 


Elections are not the only mechanism of credible signaling, but they are, arguably, 
the most salient and widely employed such mechanism. Scholarship by Schultz 
(1998, 2001a) and Fearon (1994a), among others, develops theories of audience 
costs and party competition in order to connect elections to signaling, but none of 
this work describes the minimal institutional requirements necessary for elections 
to enhance credible signaling. Given the proliferation of nondemocratic elections 
across the globe, this oversight is nontrivial. Our analysis focuses on two distinct 
properties of electoral institutions—the degree of proincumbent electoral bias, and 
the vulnerability of incumbents to losses of de facto power—and we argue that, ulti- 
mately, these two properties make possible both costly and confirmatory signaling. 
Importantly, these properties are not constrained to specific regime categories, but 
are instead fundamental institutional characteristics that vary in important ways 
across all regimes. 
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In extending our theoretical insights to the empirical level, we draw upon the 
growing literature on electoral authoritarianism. These regimes are becoming 
increasingly prevalent in world politics; they are not merely transitional polities 
or ad hoc governments.** We show that, while elections in such regimes often fall 
short of democratic standards, they nonetheless exhibit important variations in elec- 
toral bias and incumbent vulnerability. When proincumbent biases are sufficiently 
low, and the vulnerability of incumbents to opposition victories is sufficiently high, 
elections under authoritarianism effectively function as a source of credible 
signaling. 

In short, even when elections are flawed, electoral pressures help communicate 
resolve and capabilities. The electoral mechanisms we emphasize can work even 
when oppositions are harassed, and there is vote fraud and repression. So long as 
elections introduce some amount of accountability into the political process, they 
work to constrain leaders. This finding carries practical importance, as it suggests 
that steps toward electoral institutions hold value even if they do not result in 
full-fledged democracy. 
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Notes 


1. Between 2000 and 2006, the only states that did not hold national elections, excluding 
microstates, are Angola, Bhutan, China, Eritrea, Libya, Myanmar (Burma), Nepal, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, and the United Arab Emirates. 

2. By Cheibub, Gandhi and Vreeland’s (2010) count there were 109 “procedural democra- 
cies” of the 190 states in the year 2000. Freedom House puts the number at eighty-six. 
Polity estimates it to be eighty-nine. 

3. Notably, Schultz argues that restrictions on dissent would undermine the power of this 
mechanism (1998, 832). 
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11. 


12, 
13; 
14. 


. For some, complete information would render war nonexistent (cf. Fearon 1995). Others, 


such as Powell (2006), argue that even with complete information, conflict can result 
from commitment problems. We focus here on the informational variant of rationalist 
theories, not commitment problems. 


. See Fearon (1994a, 580) as well as Smith (1998). 
. For example, Schultz restricts political competition to cases where Polity IV’s component 


XRCOMP score equals 2 or 3. XRCOMP = 1 is defined by the Polity IV manual as fea- 
turing hereditary succession or rigged elections, implying that electoral fraud is absent for 
values 2 and 3. We return to the Polity measures later in the article. 


. We do not focus, for lack of space, on the main research questions posed by scholars 


working in comparative politics on these regimes. The early literature on competitive 
authoritarianism probed the varieties of electoral fraud (Elklit and Svensson 1997; 
Lehoucq and Molina 2002; Simpser 2012) and the menu of manipulation available to 
leaders seeking to steal elections (Schedler 2002, 2006), and explored the shades of 
repression and pluralism inherent to such regimes (Diamond 2002). 


. See the online appendix for further information on the growth of electoral 


authoritarianism. 


. See Hyde and Marinov (2012) for more in-depth discussion of this model. 
. We state this proposition in terms of extreme values of « because existing cases tend to fit 


one or the other category; that is, « tends toward either zero or one. In principle, we allow 
for cases that are in between, specifically, in regimes where there is uncertainty over 
whether the office of the incumbent leader is actually at stake. For example, some cases 
where the incumbent is nominally on the ballot may not result in government turnover if 
the incumbent fails to abide by an electoral loss. Alternatively, in some cases where the 
incumbent does not compete, elections may lead to protests that in turn evict the leader 
from office. However, there are no systematic criteria for identifying such regimes. Some 
(limited) noise is thus inherent in the dichotomous test we are propose. Nonetheless, we 
would infer that the effect stated by Proposition 1 also obtains within the 0-1 range. 
One way to relate these observations to the two signaling models is to incorporate « and B 
as part of the formal setup and parameters. There are infinitely many ways to do so but 
two straightforward ones are as follows. In the Fearon model, a; is a state’s audience 
costs; it is a function of time ¢, so we write a(t), = ta;. To sustain the propositions, we 
can assume that a(t), decreases when B increases and/or when « = 0, for all ¢. In Schultz’s 
model, a parameter r measures how much voters reward the opposition for truth-telling. 
We can assume that r = 0 for closed regimes. Then 1 > r > 0 if B > 0, where r decreases 
as B increases, such that r exceeds the crucial cut-point for confirmatory signaling only if 
B is sufficiently low. By step (10) of the formal proof in the article’s appendix, the pro- 
positions would follow (Schultz 1998, 842). 

Also see Cheibub, Gandhi, and Vreeland (2010). 

See Hyde and Marinov (2012) for an overview of the data and specific coding rules. 
This diverges from some definitions of the term, but, since there is contention on the con- 
ceptual boundaries of hegemonic authoritarianism, we choose a definition that is most 
theoretically appropriate for our inquiry. 
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15. 


16. 
17, 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


A face-validity check of cases indicates that our competitive authoritarian category has 
frequent (c) violations; for such states, it is warranted to assume relatively high values 
of B. 

Le Matin, Casablanca, October 17, 1979. 

Boucetta pointed out that his party, by joining government, had agreed to “‘share profits 
and losses” with the King, confirming the party’s dependence on the king’s tacit 
approval. See “Al-Mustaqbal Intervews Istiqlal Party Leaders on the Sahara”, MAP, 
Rabat, December 20, 1979. 

This is broadly in keeping with the statement that “dispute escalation make audience 
costs an informative if noisy signal of a state’s intentions” (Fearon 1994a, 577). 
Charles A. Krause, The Washington Post, September 23, 1978. 

The Globe and Mail, November 25, 1978; Radio Panamericana, La Paz, November 2, 
1979. 

La Paz Presencia, March 19, 1978, 18. 

El Pais, October 13, 1978. 

Opposition candidate Victor Paz Estenssoro of the Nationalist Revolutionary Party 
(MNR), who had served as the country’s President for two terms in the past, made a 
speech cautioning against military action until Bolivia invested enough militarily to over- 
come the “6:1 ratio of force’”’ between the Chilean and Bolivian militaries. Latin, Buenos 
Aires, February 6, 1979. 

Note, however, that observations are included only for originators to a dispute. Latecomers 
and joiners are not included in the analysis. Compare Schultz (1999, 2001a) and Weeks 
(2008). 

See Vreeland (2008), among others, on the potential advantages of considering subcom- 
ponent scores instead of the aggregate Polity measures. 

While Weeks (2008) considers other categories of dictatorship, her theory and empirical 
results apply most clearly to single-party and personalist regimes. 

See the online appendix for a summary table of reciprocation rates by regime type. 

As described earlier, this variable is defined according to criteria given by Alvarez et al. 
(1996). The actual data come from Cheibub, Gandhi, and Vreeland (2010). 

For all figures, probabilities are generated using CLariry for Stata (Tomz, Wittenberg, and 
King 2003), set to 5,000 simulations. Control variables are held at their respective means. 
We choose 55 percent because this threshold is sufficiently close to 50 percent that oppo- 
sition parties are likely to view their chances of electoral success as no worse than a coin 
flip. As the ratio grows, however, the majority party’s preponderant position becomes 
increasingly insurmountable. In practice, our results hold even with thresholds as high 
as 60 to 65 percent. Notably, while it is possible for the largest party not to be affiliated 
with the incumbent leader, this is an exception; high legislative shares for a single party 
tend to indicate weak oppositions. Further, even though poor showings by the opposition 
may simply indicate popularity of the incumbent, in practice, high shares for a single 
party are strongly associated with a biased playing field. 

See the online appendix for a regression table of these results. We also estimated models 
using interaction terms rather than split samples; the results were substantively similar. 
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32. This is, of course, precisely the argument made by Schultz (1998, 2001a). 

33. These two categories most clearly reflect Weeks’s theoretical argument and are most con- 
sistently and strongly supported by her empirics. Weeks’s other measures are generally 
insignificant. 

34. In that, we agree with Carothers (2002), among others. 
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